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OARLYLE, MASSACHUSETTS. 



1872 
/All 30 


Love Song 
of the 
Woodcock 



JTook the 2.30 train for Concord. Getting a team 
at the stable,, I met Jim M. at the 5 train, and we drove up 
to Mr. Robbins" in Carlyle, trying without success for 
Snipe at several points on the way. Mr. Robbins, a plain, 
sensible man, expressed surprise at my coming all the way 
from Boston to hear a Woodcock sing 11 and feared that I 
should be disappointed as a cold East wind made the night 
an unfavorable one for this performance". However, about 

fifteen minutes after sundown we started out, and in the 

cover 

first csv-g: we came to,old "Dodge" pointed and flushed a Wood¬ 
cock that rase with the usual whistle, though it was now 
quite dusky. Shortly after coming round the base of a hill, 
our guide suddenly exclaimed, "There's one at last". Lis¬ 
tening intently I heard a harsh cry, sounding at a distance 
very like the note of ChorJeJiles To'feiue, 

In a few moments we heard the whistling of wings as the 
bird rose, and the next instant I saw him dimly outlined 
against the Western sky, mounting straight up. Then he 
turned and, as he started downward, I lost him. But then 
began his song, an indescribable warbling mixture of liquid 
melodious sounds. As the song ceased and the bird dropped 
to the ground, I was almost beside myself with excitement 
and pleasure and listened breathlessly for another repetition. 
After hearing him go up several times, Mr. R. said that if 











Des c ription 
of Notes 
and. Songs 



we ran directly to the spot where he rose and concealed 
ourselves before he came down, we should hear a note that 
but few had ever listened to, as it was audible only a few 
yards off. This we tried and, starting at full speed when 
the bird got up, we succeeded in concealing ourselves in 
a large ground juniper on the edge of a little springy hole, 
just as the last notes of the Woodcock song died away in 
the air overhead and the bird dropped within five yards of 
us, the rustling of feathers being distinctly audible as it 
closed its wings. There we lay for a half hour or more, 
listening to its strange vibrating cry and occasionally 
catching an instant's glimpse of its form as it rustled over 
the brown grass within a few feet of us, but as the light 
had now faded quite away in the West it did not go up again, 
and finally getting tired of listening we sent on the dog 
and ended the performance for that night. 

The Woodcock rises and, after flying horizontally 
and silently close to the ground for about twenty yards, 
mounts straight up in a broad spiral sweep, its wings whistling 
loudly. Higher and higher it rises, drifting off with the 
wind, its wings still whistling steadily. Now it is perhaps 
a hundred yards up, and nearly lost to sight in the uncertain 
light, but it has reached its highest point and, poising a 
few moments, again descends. The whistling, hitherto perfectly 
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even and uniform, now becomes broken or divided into syllables 
like chipperchipperchipper — chipperchipper, rapidly in¬ 
creasing in quickness; when (all this probably produced by 
rapid beats of the wings, the pauses representing intervals 

of sailing) now with a whit-wit (from the throat, like the 

Song Sparrow* s 

commencement of(Melospiza Melodia*s) J song, begins a rapid 
ecstatic warble much like that of the canary but more liquid 
and sweet, becoming still sweeter and more powerful as the 
bird approaches the ground till it ends in perfect tumult of 
rapturous song and, suddenly cut short, he drops to the earth 
in silence. An interval of a few seconds follows, then you 
hear a sound like a heavy drop of water falling into a cis¬ 
tern, repeated twice or thrice, pt-ul, pt-ul,pt-ul, and in 
the same breath with the last utterance a loud harsh pa-ap, 
sounding at a distance like-the cry of the Night-hawk, but 
nearer with a strange vibrating twang, and repeated at inter¬ 
vals of about five seconds, always however with the pt-ul 
preceding. Sometimes the pa-ap was suddenly choked in the 
middle of its utterance as if by the bird's swallowing some¬ 
thing. This harsh cry would be repeated about thirty times, 
when the Woodcock would rise and sing again. As soon as the 
light faded from the West, the song ceased, though the other 
notes were kept up almost without intermission. Mr. Robbins 
informed me that they make still another noise, by coming 



down with set wings, a loud winnowing whoo, whoo, whoo, whoo, 
something like the drumming of the Snipe. This is however 

heard but seldom and only in the warmest weather, indeed on 

of 

very cold nights they seldom even sing. About the 1st/April 
he could hear as many as six at once. 
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CARLYLE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


1876 


May 3 


Nest 
of the 
Woodcock 



Spent the forenoon mounting birds, and took the 
4.15 P.M. train for Concord, where I met Jim by appointment 
and drove up to Mr. Robbins* in Carlyle to see a woodcock’s 
nest. Arriving a little before sunset Mr. R.’s eldest son 
conducted us to the nest. When we got within ten yards of 
it we stopped, and our guide pointed out the sitting bird 
which we could distinctly see. Approaching slowly and keeping 
Jim’s pointer at heel, we got within arm’s length of the 
nest without disturbing the bird, and squatting down in a 
semi-circle about her we feasted our eyes for full fifteen 
minutes on the interesting sight. Interesting’. Nay, more 
than interesting. A very page of Nature’s romance it was — 
the beautifully marbled bird sitting quietly on her treasures 
within a few feet of her most deadly enemy, man; to say 
nothing of the keen-scented, staunch pointer that had been 
instrumental in bringing low so many of her kindred. But 
there the brown bird sat, apparently as impassive as if 
carved from stone; but no, the extreme composure did but con- 
ceal the wildly beating haart within,whose rapid pulsations 
were betrayed by a slight, almost imperceptible corresponding 
movement of the tail and back, a heart filled with dread at 
the fearful danger but a heart withal so brave that rather 
than betray the parent's trust it was prepared to hazard 
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life itself. The full, dark eye, how beautiful that, too. 
Not a motion of the eyelid even would its owner allow, all 

At. 

the time that we sat talking so near to her. The sun was 
just setting and for a moment it gleamed out through a rent 
in the dull stormclouds, lighting up the quiet little wood¬ 
land and lending an additional lustre to the full, glorious 
eye of the sitting bird. The full chorus of hylas now 
broke out on the still air and a robin burst into song from 
a neighboring pine, but for the woodcock the spell was not 
yet broken. Reaching cautiously forward, I touched her tail 
with my finger tips, then her back, stroking the feathers 
gently. Still she stirred not; but finally, pressing down 
a little harder so that she felt the weight of my hand, she 
sprang with startling suddenness directly from the nest, 
whistling loudly as she rose, then dropping to the ground 
tumbled about among the oak leaves, uttering continuously 
a complaining noise so deep and low that it sounded almost 
like a suppressed growl. Following her a little way, she 
rose again and made off through the tree tops. The nest 
was situated about ten rods from a densely wooded run, and 
on high dry ground in a little glade grown up with scat¬ 
tering hazel and alder bushes, quite an open situation, it 
seemed to me. It was, if anything, a trifle more substan¬ 
tially built than the one I found last year, and was composed 





outwardly of leaves and lined with dry grass so thoroughly 
indeed that the exterior material was entirely concealed. 
The hollow was not deep and the external diameter of the 
nest so small that the bird covered it entirely as she sat 
on it. The eggs were four in number and the prettiest set 
that I have ever seen. The nest was discovered April 28 
and the set was then complete. 
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1876 

October 24 



Had Jim’s horse harnessed directly sfter dinner 
and took a long drive with Miss Fuller. Went first to Walden 
Pond and visited Thoreau’s abiding place, thence to Fair- 
haven cliffs where we remained till sunset, talking and 
looking out over the glorious landscape. 

The atmosphere, cleared of all haze by the recent 
rain, revealed distant objects with unusual distinctness, and 
just before sunset the wind died away completely and the 
whole lovely scene lay bathed in calm, restful quiet. So 
perfectly hushed were all sounds of ordinary prevalence that 
the chuck of a Chipmunk came distinctly to the ear from the 
opposite side of the valley below and even the rustling of 
leaves stirred by his bush ramblings was faintly audible. 

Voices of men engaged in collecting some scattered cattle in 
a pasture across the river and nearly a mile distant were 
plainly heard and some few words even distinguished, though 
they talked in tones not louder than common. 

Small Diptera flying over the river were visible 

at nearly half a mile’s distance, but this of course only when 

the slanting sunbeams lighted up their gauzy wings. I noticed 

occasionally also small birds passing across the path of 

the light in the same manner, when at such distances that 

they became invisible directly they crossed the illumined way; 

just as of a summer evening moths appear and disappear in 

the stream of light shed through a window or about the street 

Rough-legged Hawk 

gas lamps. . . At the cliffs a very large Archibuto lagopus 

sailed past us within 30 yards and without a single motion 
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of the wings glided off across Fairhaven until lost to sight. 


Saw also in Walden woods a fine grouse which stalked proudly 


across the wood path through which we were driving. 
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CARLISLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


m?9 

8 

The 
Sorig 
of the 
Woodcock 



Mr. Robbins having notified us that the Woodcock 
were in full song at Carlisle, Jim and I determined to make 
a trip thither for the purpose of hearing them once more. 

We accordingly selected this evening which bid fair to be 
a good one for the purpose. Driving up from Concord, we 
arrived at Mr. Robbins 1 a little before sunset. A Woodcock, 
we found, had for several evenings past sung directly be¬ 
hind the house, rising first from a bushy run where I examined 
a nest in 1876 and afterwards lighting in the open field 
that adjoined the house. When the sun had fairly set and 
as the twilight was beginning to descend, Arthur Robbins 
came in to tell us that the Woodcock had already begun to 
bleat. We accordingly went out and sure enough at intervals 
of a half minute or so the Night-hawk-1ike cry came up 
from the depths of the hollow in the run. Before the first 

flight upward began, we took our position on the stone wall 

a 

that separated the field from bushy/hollow, and we after¬ 
wards found that we could not have been better posted, for 
at the close of his song our long-billed friend lit within 
twenty paces of us and we had an excellent opportunity to 
observe all his motions as he sat on the close-cropped and 
withered yellowish turf. He repeated his serenade some six 
or eight times, when it became so dark that he ceased alto¬ 
gether for that night. Once he lit within twelve feet of 
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us and went thro* all his curious notes and motions without 
apparently regarding my presence in the least. . ■ < 



As I have already published some very full notes 


on this curious love song, it will not be necessary here 
to give any other than a few additional points which the 
better opportunities of this recent experiment enabled me 
(to) note. The article referred to speared in the American 

-r 

Sportsman, vol. IV, p. 19. 


When the bird rises into the air, its wings whistle 


steadily as it mounts in a broad spiral course into the 
dusky heavens. The highest point reached is perhaps three 
or four hundred feet. It then begins to descend by a series 
of irregular, erratic plungings, which produce the effect 
of dividing the whistling"into syllables". The whistling 
is at this period especially shrill and loud, but is never¬ 
theless unmistakably produced by the wings. When about one 
third of the descent is effected, the wings are apparently (!) 
set and the bird floats evenly and slowly downward like a 
dusky ball of thistle down. Then begins the vocal music, 
a succession of soft and exceedingly liquid notes which are 
accelerated as the author nears the earth. My original 
description was perhaps a trifle overdrawn but still the song 
is a beautiful one and if it had just a little more power it 
would scarcely be surpassed by that of any of the true 
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singing birds. I was also again reminded of the boys' water- 
whistle; the resemblance is certainly an obvious one. 

When within about thirty feet of the earth, the 
song is abruptly cut short, and with the speed and direst- 
ness of an arrow's flight the performer glides down on set 
wings to near the starting place. Several times when he 
passed near us the rush of his wings was very audible. 

When he first alighted, he stood for a moment in a stooping 
posture, then made a short, gliding run, stopped and with 
a preliminary pt-ul uttered his harsh pa-ap . Then he ran 
a few steps more and ag&in gave his singular cry. After 
three or four runs, he seemed to find a spot to his liking 
and would then remain nearly motionless, bleating however 
at intervals of about fifteen seconds, until he again took 
flight. Just before each cry his tail was jerked up with 
an automaton-like motion, and as the sounds followed his 
head was suddenly thrown back and his throat perceptibly 
swelled. Mr. Robbins told us that he alighted regularly in 
nearly the same spot each evening. Mr. R. also thinks that 
this nightly song ceases as soon as the eggs are laid. He 
has never known it continued after the light had entirely 
faded from the western sky, except on one occasion, a moon¬ 
light night, when it was protracted until nearly 9 P.M. With 
the first faint streaks of dawn it is again resumed and con¬ 
tinues until broad daylight. 





We heard another Woodcock rise from the run just 
before our songster took his first upward flight. It was 
probably the female. And later while the male was bleating 
in the open field within a few yards of us a Woodcock 
passed swiftly within a few feet of my friend's head. 

The course described by the bird while in the air 
would cover several acres. He seems fairly to exult in 
his free upward wanderings and his descent is one joyous 
tumult of ecstatic melody. He looks like a small black 
ball in the dusky sky. 
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A clear, soft, mellow autumn day of the very 
rarest type. For the past week the weather has been contin¬ 
uously warm and, at times, almost sultry, but this morning 
there was that crisp, sparkling quality in the air that is 
peculiar to autumn. 

^S tarting off at about 9 A.M. with C., we drove 
down the turnpike to Hall s s where I spent an hour or two 
hunting for woodcock. I flushed only two, both of which I 
killed at the first shot. I had "Druid" with me and he 
found both birds tho' he did not make a point on either. 

He however stiffened very handsomely on one of them after 
it had been killed. The first was driven out towards me, 
just after I had jumped the fence into the birches. Let¬ 
ting it pass me, I dropped it into the very middle of the 
road.j Small birds of various species were exceedingly 
abundant. The birches seemed most favored and their fast 

thinning tops were filled with busy little flitting forms. 

The Yellow-rump and the Black-poll 

wo c sj ■CeYst'i' (Lle-4x«^-r- amJL "Stw-( i. a* o. 

were most numerously represented among the Warblers. There 

were also many little companies of Sparrows, rustling in the 

the White-throat t 

wayside thickets, and I noted tn-b A/b j-coUv*. kw-j 

^ tfte Chipping Sparrows • N 

and da? So^t a i is C j in large numbers. 

I saw a few Cat Birds — two or three — and heard the 

-pthe Chewink , 

characteristic zweip of frp-Ua tiru h -th a |-y i 

in several places. Early this morning a Grass Finch sang 
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The Juncos 

repeatedly in a field near the house. . 

seemed to be abundant in the birch openings. 

The woods were simply glorious. They may now be 
said to be at the height of their autumnal coloring. The 
deep wine-color of the oaks, the pure gold of the hickories, 
the olive-purple or rich salmon of the ash trees, mingling 
with the countless shades of green, scarlet and crimson of 
many other species made up a whole of wonderful beauty. But 
few leaves have as yet fallen, tho 1 the first rain-storm will 
nearly strip the earlier trees., as their foliage is fully 
ripened. The crickets still "shrill" by the wayside and in 
the woods the cicada is not yet silent; I heard at least a 
dozen of the latter today. That strange mysterious voice of 
autumn which I have never yet been able to trace to its real 
^source still drones out its crackling, monotonous tones but 
the utterance is becoming feebler every day. September is 
the real month for this unknown wood-nymph. It is in the 
broad wood-lands that one may now see October to the best 
advantage. There is a ripe golden quality there that I miss 
in the open places where the grass is still as green as in 
midsummer. The dropping of acorns and chestnuts is an ever¬ 
present sound there and the squirrels are all busy with their 
annual harvest. Their chatter, chuckling, and rustle keeps 
perfect accord with the screaming of the Blue Jays and the 
ceaseless whisper of the falling leaves. 

^He afterwards identified this note as the autumn note 
of the Hyla, frog. 
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[Starting immediately after breakfast C. and I 
drove up into the north part of the town. We stopped first 
at the ’’Parker Lot" where I tried to find a Woodcock but 
the heat was so great that "Druid" would scarcely hunt at 
all, and I did not succeed in starting anything. Small 
birds were exceedingly numerous, buth there and along the 
roads that we traversed. I saw none of any special in¬ 
terest, however. Most of them were the characteristic 
lX fa€C/4 CoTa'Ka+a &+ Ct>'sa 14 fr-tcr- [S 

and the commoner Sparrows. After trying the bushes on the 
Acton road I gave it up and we returned in time for dinnerl] 

The cornel berries are now conspicuous objects 
by the roadside. The waxen blue clusters of the silky and 
round-leaved species and the white ones of the panicled 
cornel are to be seen everywhere. Cicadas were singing 
freely at noon and the unknown crackling voice had apparently 
taken a new lease of life for I heard it in full vigor 
in many places. 

tdlultL ieW j . Saw two 

yesterday and one this morning. 



Bluebirds 

in 

autumn 


• S [ 4 j 1 C„ i % i'C ( . iL , ) _ -i The Bluebirds are exceedingly 

abundant this autumn, more so than usual, I think. They are 
fond of pastures where are tall mullein stalks, scattering 
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apple and oak trees and a clump of pitch pines, perhaps. 

They are incessantly chasing one another about and this 
habit seems to be the result of pure, wanton playfulness, 
rather than the outgrowth of an irascible nature. When 
a high cold wind prevails, they will sit motionless among 
the foliage for long periods of time. I have occasionally 
scanned the branches of an oak or apple tree for many 
minutes before I could make out even one of the numbers that 
had sought shelter there an instant before. Sometimes they 
cling against the lee side of a leaning branch, supporting 
themselves nearly like Woodpeckers. Oftentimes they sing 
at intervals tho* the fierce blast nearly drowns the feeble 
notes. Finally one starts off with the usual plaintive 
call»note, and all the others go straggling after, each 
calling as he flies, until their forms are lost in the dis¬ 
tance and the sad voice alone comes faintly stealing on 
the air over the painted woodlands. 
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A nnual ' 
day w ith 

Dan French 


on the 
river 


At 8 A.M. I started off with Dan French for our 
annual day on the river. Our progress was leisurely as it 
was too hot to work hard at the oars, but we reached Fair- 
haven Bay by 11 o’clock. On the way up we saw numbers of 
birds, among them a Blue-winged Teal and an exceedingly 
tame Coot, of which more anon. 1 At the trout brook we went 
ashore and scrambled about for a little while, discovering 
some fine paper birches and a very large witch-hazel which 
was in full bloom, altho 8 its leaves had not all fallen. 
Dan, taking my gun, walked up to the duck ponds, while I 

lay down on the edge of the woods and watched a swarm of 

which 

Titlarks/were feeding over a newly ploughed field. In the 
woods behind me Jays and Squirrels were busy as usual, and 
an occasional cicada shrilled while the answering calls of 
the unknown autumn voice were almost incessant. Finally 
D. returned; he had seen several Partridges but did not get 
a shot at them. Starting again, we rowed up past the next 
bridge to the spot where we ate our dinner last year (Oct 
16). Here we landed and spent a pleasant hour at our noon¬ 
tide meal. As we were about setting off again a couple of 
rakish-looking gunners entered the marsh on the opposite 
side of the river and began to beat it with a large orange 
and white setter. In the course of the next half-hour they 
flushed five Snipe, four of which they killed. The old dog 










worked most admirably, pointing every single bird. From our 
slightly elevated position it was a most interesting if 
somewhat tantalizing sight. 

From this place we rowed about two miles farther 
up stream and then turned our bow homeward. As we again 
entered Fairhaven a thin gray mist had settled over the 
beautiful basin. The surrounding hills were brought out 
in unusually bold relief and looked much higher than common. 
The expanse of water was absolutely without a ripple and 
the moist air rendered distant sounds distinctly audible. 

We could hear a farmer whistling as he worked a mile away, 
and the chirp of crickets came distinctly to our ears 
across the widest part of the bay. A few frogs were 
croaking doubtfully among the reeds and an occasional dis¬ 
tant shot was heard in the woods. For a long time we 
floated aimlessly, reluctant to leave the peaceful beauty* 
of it all, but as the shades of twilight began to fall we 
resumed our oars and glided down the sluggish river. As we 
were leaving the bay a pair of Wood Ducks passed us, flying 
up river and we started a solitary Black Duck. On the long 
reach below Hubbard’s Bridge we found the Teal seen in the 
morning but he flew before we were within range. A little 
lower down a few muskrats forged their silvery ways across 
the dark water —• then our bridge and -- our day on the 
river was at an end. 





We 
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saw no less than eight of the pretty little Grebes to- 
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saw no less than eight of the pretty little Grebes to-day. 



one time there were eight at a timej Most of them 


were quite shy and took to diving before we got within 
range. When not apprehensive of danger,they float very 
high on the water and look much larger than they really 
are. One which we saw some distance ahead, floating in 
midstream, dove and disappeared. Opposite the spot was a 
dense growth of button bushes standing in shallow water. 

I suspected that the Grebe had sought shelter among them 
and as we paddled quietly by I scanned every inch of 
water among their stems. Finally I discovered the little 
fellow within two yards of me. His body was floating on 
the surface but it was flattened and his head was stretched 
out level on the water. Under the shade of the overhanging 
foliage he looked like a brown withered lily-pad; only 
the twinkle of his bright eye betrayed his identity. So 
long as I kept my paddle moving he remained motionless, 
but after we had passed him I stopped and turned my head 
quickly, when he instantly dove, leaving a ripple where he 
had sat. 

An-bL uS, V i c- l 3 7-v uS ( ^ i 4-- ) _. A flock of at 

least a hundred individuals feeding on ploughed land. When 
closely approached they would stand immovable and were very 
hard to see. Absolutely silent when on the ground. 










. The "Ooot" 


h‘c,a 4 h<la£ t a (Qaj^x^- . Csa£ll 

is seldom a wary bird —• at least the few straggling indi¬ 
viduals that visit our New England waters in the early 

the 

autumn — but the tameness of/ one that we found on the 
river to-day exceeded anything that I have previously ob¬ 
served. When first seen, this bird was swimming near the 
bed of lily pads that fringes the margin of the stream. As 
we approached, it showed no signs of fear, so laying down 
the oars I took a paddle . I was resolved to try how near 
it would allow us to come. Without using any especial 
caution, we actually glided up to within six feet of it. 
Then it simply dodged our bow and continued to feed within 
reach of one of our oars. As it gradually increased this 
distance I turned the boat and ag&in overtook it, getting 
as near as before. We then stopped the boat and watched 
it for a long time. It was an unusually small specimen and 
swam very low in the water. At each stroke of the feet 
the head was oscillated in the usual manner. It was con¬ 
tinually picking up food from the lily leaves and occasion¬ 
ally it immersed its bill to sip a particle from some sub¬ 
merged water plant. Finally I again forced the boat forward 
and obliged it to fly, which it did when the prow was 
within about three feet of it. As it rose it ran for some 


distance on the surface and when after a short flight it 
again dropped, it lowered its feet and ran several yards 
along the water, before settling. 






CONCORD 1IVER — CONCORD TO WAYLAND. 


1883 

September 28 




At 1 P.M. I met D.C. French at Concord and after 
a dinner at "the Manse" we started up river at about 2 o’clock 

Annual Trio 0n 0Ur annual shooting trip. The weather was threatening and 
the day a most disagreeable one but we had no choice, or 
rather it was this day and the next or not at all this autumn. 


Dan French 

on the 
river 


i So we decided to risk the weather. 

We saw our first birds just above the French’s 
landing when ,on the west side of the river, a pair of Blue¬ 
winged Teal, startled by a little steam launch that preceded 
us, rose and alighted again on a flooded portion of the 
meadow. Dan paddled on within shot of them and I knocked 
over both with one barrel. At the report a pair of Winter 
Yellow-legs rose from a distant part of the marsh and an¬ 
swering my whistle alighted near us. I shot both of them, 
starting them singly and killing them as they rose. They 
were very tame. This piece of good luck so early in our trip 
was most cheering, but singularly enough these shots were 
the only ones that were fired during the entire voyage al¬ 
though, as will appear, we saw plenty of game. 

We 

Continuing on our way; we* sailed almost all the way 
to Sherman’s bridge at the beginning of the great Sudbury 
Meadows, which we entered about dark. We kept up sail for 
the remainder of the voyage but we rowed by turns, also, for 
it set in to rain in torrents and we made all speed possible, 
reaching Wayland at 8 o'clock, wet, cold and tired. 








Of birds we saw unusual numbers. A little above 
Lee's bridge — a mile above Fairhaven — two flocks of 
Blue-winged Teal passed us, wheeling about over the flooded 
meadows and finally disappearing up river in the gathering 
gloom. The larger flock of (the) two must have comprised 
at least seventy-five birds, the smaller perhaps half as 
many. When near the next bridge we started four Great Blue 
Heron, a bird rare of late years on Concord River. Their 
picturesque forms loomed in the twilight so that they looked 
nearly double their real size. Besides these there were the 
old-time clouds of Rusty Blackbirds going to roost in the 
button bushes, an Osprey that poised over the stream in 
search of its evening meal, an occasional Black Duck winging 
his swift course across the gloomy sky, and at frequent 
intervals along the river’s course sly, wary Grebes ( Podi- 
lymbus oooicioes ) floating buoyantly on the water 

when at a distance, showing only their necfcs as we approached 
and finally sinking beneath the surface and afterwards 
raising their heads only, to watch us as we passed. 

Our course through the great meadows was dreary 
in the extreme, and had few pleasant or even interesting 
diversions. Once or twice we heard the hoarse quack of a 
Dusky Duck, startled from its feeding or resting ground by 
the flap of our sail or the plash of an oar. But for the 
most part the only sounds were the rushing of the chill east 






wind and the seething hiss of thickly falling rain-drops 
on the dim expanse of waters around. 

At one place we missed our course and got aground 
in the shallow waters of the meadow. Here, I noticed small 
balls of phosphorescent light on the bottom. D. said they 
were fresh-water sponges. 



CONCORD 


Starting at 9 o*clock this morning, I drove to 
Hall*s birches and spent the forenoon there, having my 
buggy driven home, and back again for me about noon. 

fMany of the birch copses have been cut away over 
the ground since I was there last, changing its appearance 
materially. There is abundant cover remaining, however, 
and it was fairly well supplied with birds, most of them 
common species, and all summer residents, not a single 
migrant being seenTj 

As I passed through the birches lining the turn¬ 
pike and entered the old apple orchard the scene was 
equally attractive to three of the senses — sight, smell 
and hearing. The apple trees were snowy domes of blossoms 
which scented the air with their delicate fragrance and 
among which countless bees droned and hummed. The orchard 
was framed on every side by a setting of the tenderest 
green with every now and then a touch of salmon red, marking 
the position of a solitary maple with its clusters of 
winged seeds. Three Brown Thrashers were singing at once 
in different directions, their varied notes drowning the 
weaker voices of the Warblers and Sparrows. Every now and 
then, however, the song of a Chestnut-sided Warbler, or 
Black and White Creeper would rise above the din, and in 
the distance I occasionally caught the zee dee dee of a 
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Golden Winged Warbler, or the ringing notes of a Field 
Sparrow. [A Grouse was drumming regularly in some oak Woods 
across the turnpike and a pair of Downy Woodpeckers sound¬ 
ing their call taps in the tops of some tall chestnuts. 

Then there were Towhees, Song Sparrows, Robins and Flickers 
joining their voices to the chorus at more or less frequent 
intervals. Truly the old orchard,with its glory of blos¬ 
soms, emerald turf and sylvan surroundings, was a scene 
fit for the Gods, this gray, misty May morning. 


i<* 



CONCORD 



Flying, 

Squirrel 


Newt 



l With Purdif,/spent the morning on the Lime Kiln 
road. We first attempted to get the nest of the Hairy 
Woodpeoker found yesterday; but to our surprise and dis¬ 
appointment found it contained young. I shot the male be¬ 
fore this fact was discovered. Afterwards we had a good 
tramp through the wild orchards, birch runs and open oak 
woodlands 7} 

Found the nest of a Flying Squirrel in an old 
Woodpecker*s hole, low down. The female squirrel looked 
out when I rapped on the trunk. P. climbed the tree, when 
she ran up the longest stem and "flew" at least thirty 
yards. 

The ne st held two young as large as field mice, and jtheyj 
were furred, a little paler in color than their mother, 
but otherwise similar. They had their eyes closed, but 
one opened them for a moment. They uttered a fine shrill 
chirping, closely similar to that of the common black 
cricket. This immediately brought back the mother who took 
a long flight directly to the tree, and alighted within 
two feet of Purdie*s head. She uttered continually the 
same cricket-like chirping, and when P. held out one of 
the young in his hand climbed slowly and timidly to within 
six inches of it, but would come no nearer. She was a 
beautiful little creature, with her gresat melting black 
eyes (which seemed to bear the sunlight without shrinking) 









and her soft mouse-colored coat. She seemed perfectly 
gentle and showed nothing beyond an admirable motherly soli¬ 
citude; but P. said, she would have bitten sharply enough, 
had he caught her.We chased her about for some time and made 
her fly many times. It was a truly remarkable performance, 
She would invariably run nimbly up the trunk to a height 
of fifteen to twenty feet, then launch out with tail and 
feet spread. 

Her flight was down an inclined plane and as 
swift and direct as an arrow, rising sharply just before 
she reached her objective point. Once she scaled for at 
least thirty yards close to the ground and for most of the 
distance nearly on a level . During this flight, I distinct¬ 
ly saw her turn aside to avoid a twig. As she did this, it 
looked as if her speed was abruptly checked and then re¬ 
sumed again. I could not see the slightest motion of het 
tail or "wings" other than that their inclination was 
slightly changed to direct the course. Her manner of passing 
from tree to tree reminded me of the Brown Creepers, and 
she struck the objective trunk in a precisely similar man¬ 
ner. As soon as we ceased persecuting her, she flew back 
to her nest .44 We had broken oj&en the hole, nearly to the 
bottom, exploring the ball of fine dry grass in which the 
young were nestled. The mother inspected this nervously 
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and with apprehension, then she rooted her way directly 
into it, and disappeared. For a moment the mass quivered 
and pulsated as she worked her way through it. The next, 
she was looking out again, her fears now calmed hy the 
discovery that her darlings were safe. Both young were 
alive with large brown fleas. 

In an old Hairy Woodpecker’s nest, not over two 
hundred yards away, another flying squirrel had a home. He 
protruded his head when we rapped on the trunk, but would 
not come out; as the hole was some thirty feet above the 
ground we did not disturb him. 

[~Few birds were singing this morning, except Gros¬ 
beaks, of which we heard and saw perhaps a dozen. The 
strange absence of Northern emigrants continues a marked 
feature of this season, or this locality. I saw a single 
Zonotrichia Albicollis ( White—throated Sparrow ) 

this morning but nothing else that does not regularly 
summer here. 

The apple blossoms are past their prime but they 
hold out wonderfully, and many of the trees have not shed 
a petal yet 71 
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1886 



Birds 
along the 
river 


Red-bellied 


Nuthatch 


Off in my boat at 6 A.M. Paddled slowly down 
through the meadows, stopping frequently and going ashore 
in several places. Orioles, Cuckoos (both species), Robins, 
and Red-Wings (were)resorting in numbers to the white maples 
along the banks. Some of the larger denser-foliaged trees 
were literally alive with these birds, with also an occa¬ 
sional Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and not a few Song Sparrows. 

In a single tree I repeatedly saw eight or ten birds of 
these species. They were actively feeding, hopping from 
twig to twig among the clusters of leaves at the ends of 
the branches; the Cuckoos performing this action clumsily, 
making a distinctly audible rustle and shaking the tender 
twigs violently as they moved. I saw both Cuckoos and 
Orioles with large green worms (Caterpillars) in their beaks 
and these were probably the attraction for all. The number 
of birds diminished after the sun got well up in the 
heavens but there were some at work all day. 

Passing close under Ball*s Hill I was surprised 
to hear the whining pipe of a Red-bellied Nuthatch and a 
moment after I distinctly saw the bird fly from a pine on 
the crest of the ridge and after zig-zagging through the 
air for fifty yards or more alight in another pine. I 
landed and climbed to the spot to no purpose for the bird 
was either gone or obstinately silent. An hour or more later 


while exploring the fine old woods a mile below; where I shot 









the Blackburnian Warbler on the llthTj I heard the same or 
another Nuthatch piping regularly at intervals in the tops 
of the tr-e-es 4^hite pines^. At length it came in sight, 

low down and directly overhead. I made it out to be an 

/ 

adult female and of course shot at it at once, but the 
cartridge missed fire and the bird, flying again to one of 
the great feathery domes nearly a hundred feet above the 
ground was lost to me again. Afterwards I heard it at 
intervals for two or three hours, but a stiff and aching 
neck was the only result of my long-continued seouting of 
the tree tops. 

These trees are alive with birds. I have not seen 

nearly as many elsewhere in this region. Singularly I did 
hear 

not/the Parulas (Blue Yellow-backed Warblers ) 

that I left there on the 11th although I spent at least two 
hours near the spot where the male was singing and the female 
building on the 11th. 

The Red-eyed Vireo was the most prominent performer 
(with the possible exception of the Oven Bird) in these woods 
today. Through the hottest hours it was in full song every¬ 
where and I must have heard thirty or forty in this one placet 
As I was eating lunch, sitting with my back against 
the trunk of a giant pine, a low but unusual chirping at¬ 
tracted my attention. This sound steadily became more distinct 






Oven-birds 

and 

Black Snake 
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and its authors — for there were evidently several — were 
plainly advancing directly toward me. I soon made out that 
they were Oven Birds and that they were on or near the 
ground, which although free from underbrush was nevertheless 
well shaded by an abundant growth of sarsaparilla. Finally 
the dry leaves began to rustle and the sarsaparilla stems 
to wave directly in front of ray position and the next moment 
a black snake about three feet long emerged into an opening, 
gliding swiftly and in a perfectly direct course. On each 
side of the slightly raised head and within less than two 
feet of it, walked a pair of Oven Birds, their bills open 
and panting; their wings slightly raised and quivering so 
rapidly as to produce a hazy appearance above their bodies. 
They kept their distance exactly, and when the snake stopped 
they stopped also, apparently not looking at him but facing 
directly ahead. They were also seemingly ignored by the 
snake although he doubtless kept a not less keen side watch 
on them than they did on him. The entire group,which final¬ 
ly halted within less than ten yards of me, presented a 
remarkable, not to say ludicrous spectacle and at once sug¬ 
gested the idea that birds were in trained attendance on 
the snake, a well-drilled escort, as it were, to guide or 
guard him during his morning crawl. I ended what was likely 
enough to prove a tragedy to the birds by shooting the snake. 










Grouse 
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Although he writhed and twisted madly over several yards 
of ground before dying, the birds seemed to realize what 
had happened at once for they unconcernedly left him the 
moment after the pistol cracked. 

(^Returning to the river as the afternoon shadows 
were beginning to stretch out over the meadows, and walking 
silently in an old cart-path that skirted the woods on the 
meadow side, I literally stepped into the middle of a large 
brood of young Grouse, perhaps half grown. They rose on 
every side of me with a startling whir and flutter and at 
once vanished in the wall of foliage behind, but the mother 
instead of following them bravely remained, gliding swiftly 
about me through the grass, whining exactly like a dog. 

The birds still sing with much vigor. The water 
in the river is falling steadily i the channel choking up 
in places with Polygonum, etc. The Bull-frogs trump less 
often than a week ago. No cicadas yet. Bobolinks singing 
with unabated vigor but less frequentlyT^ 
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1889 


June 21 


The Bird. 


Mystery 


I To Ooncord with Faxon by 4 P.M. train. Took my 
boat at the Manse and pulled down river to about the middle 
of the Great Neadows. A few Swallows and one Martin. A 
Grosbeak singing near" the tent' 1 . Bobolinks singing rather 
freely over the meadow. Quail whistling in two places. A Carolina 
Rail (Porzana Carolina) near the middle of the meadow. No 
Marsh Wrens or Bitterns. As we were floating in midstream, 
just below the wooded reach, four Wood Ducks passed, flying 
up river. They came in from the Great Meadow and dipping 
down over the trees followed the course of the river up 
past "the tent" and out of sight. They flew in pairs, but 
I could not make out their colors. 

At about 6.30 P.M. we started up river and rowed 
without stopping past the town to above the Fitchburg 
bridges In the meadows across the river from the French 
farm Faxon heard the mysterious kik-kik-kik-cree late in 
the afternoon of June 19th and the chief object of our 
visit tonight was to make sure that the bird is really 
settled there and to locate him as accurately as possible 
before making an attempt on his life with gun and dog, 
to-morrow. 

For nearly an hour, however, we paddled and rowed 
or floated near the spot without getting the now familiar 

cry although we imagined that we heard it several times in 

imagination 

various directions, but always it turned out to be either / 







or the distant call of a Robin or Red-wing. At length it 
became time to start back for our train and we actually- 
got nearly to the railroad bridge when loud and distinct 
came the singular song we had been listening for from the 
very spot, as nearly as we could tell, where Faxon heard 
it on the 19th. The bird sang five or six times in suc¬ 
cession, then some canoes filled with people talking came 
along and it stopped. We had no time to wait longer so 
left it for tonight and took the[9.21Strain home. 

As before stated we saw only a very few Swallows 
below the Manse but above they were numerous, most of 
them White-bellies with broods of young on wing or sitting 
on telegraph wires. We repeatedly saw the old birds feed 
the young on wing. There were also a few Eavejg Swallows 
and a good number of Bank Swallows. Probably we saw 40 tO 
50[Swallows]in all. There were two pairs of Martins at the 

houses just below Mr. Sanborn's. These, I think, are the 

Martins 

only M-rds breeding in Concord this year. 

At least three different Savanna Sparrows were 
singing, one at Red Bridge, two near the Fitchburg bridge. 
Two Whippoorwills singing on the hill S.(outh) of Dugan 
Brook meadow. A Wood Duck flying over the maple swamp 
near the French’s landing. A Night Heron quaking but not 
seen, in the same locality. Wilson's Thrushes singing in 
this swamp. A Yellow-wing and Savanna Sparrow singing near 
together at the old sand bank. Heard Bobolinks singing in 



the meadow near this hank. Red-wings singing infrequently. 
A Oat-bird in full song. No Rails heard above the town. 



CONCORD. 


1889 
June 23 



The bird 
mystery 
again 



To Concord, by 9 A.M. train, Faxon joining me at 
Waverley. I had sent my man George on by an earlier train 
to get "Don" and he met us with the dog at Lincoln. Upon 
reaching Concord we hired Nealey*s boat which is kept at 
the new granite bridge from which we made our start. 

On reaching the meadow above the Fitchburg R.R. 

bridge, we put on our wading boots and started in with the 

dog. The meadow proved an easy one to search for there 

was little mud or water and but few holes. Most of the 

ground was covered with wiry, rather short grass but a bed 

of canary grass taller than my head extended along the -eer- 
course 

»er of a brook for 100 yards or more. We trampled this 
grass down and the dog nosed into every nook and corner of 
it. Then I hunted him closely over the meadow back and 
forth. He pointed a nest filled with young Red-wings and 
rooted out numerous Sparrows, Bobolinks, etc. but not a 
trace of our mysterious singer could either he or we find. 
After spending fully three hours in the search and going 
over the ground with the utmost care we left it in disgust 
and no wiser than when we entered it. If the kik-kik-kik - 
is a bird, which I begin to doubt, he is a strangely 
elusive one. 

A Bittern came into this meadow about noon, evi¬ 
dently to feed. After alighting we saw him make several 
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short flights from place to place. We rowed up river as 

far as Dugan Brook but neither saw nor heard anything of 

much interest. The wind blew so strongly that few birds 

sang and it was difficult to hear their voices. 

P.M. 

We- took the 5.15/train for home. 
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